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TOLERANCE 


I I\’E  and  let  live,” 
is  the  way  Amer- 
icans have  of  saying 
they  are  careful  of  the 
rights,  claims,  and  feelings  of  others.  Only 
in  this  way  could  a great  family  of  one 
hundred  million  people,  gathered  from  the 
corners  of  the  earth,  live  together  in  peace. 

It  took  a little  time  for  us  to  learn  it. 
When  a ship  starts  out  on  her  maiden  trip 
she  runs  hard.  The  parts  do  not  tit  each 
other.  She  must  be  warmed  up  a bit.  The 
plates  strain  and  ci^eak;  the  engines  pant 
and  scream;  the  boat  shivers  and  staggers  , 
on  through  the  sea.  Little  by  little  things  / 
ease  up.  The  plates  settle  down,  the  rive^ 
hold  fast,  the  stanchions  pull  and  push, 
engines  purr,  the  parts  all  fit  at  last — -/ach 
gives  to  each  and  each  holds  fast.  / 

When  the  first  settlements  werje  made 
in  .America  each  was  for  e^h.  The 
Quakers  for  Quakers,  the  Ca,f:nolics  for 
(iatholics,  the  Protestants  for^rotestants. 
They  were  jealous  of  each  otXcr  and  made 
laws  about  what  each  coul^ and  could  not 
do.  Roger  Williams  said/“l  think  this  is 
silly.  This  is  what  w^ ran  away  from. 
Let’s  have  a place  whepc  everybody  is  wel- 
come so  long  as  he  d^'sn’t  hurt  his  neigh- 
bor.” He  founded /Rhode  Island.  Any- 
/ 

/ 


body  who  wanted  to 
live  there  might  do  so. 

I He  might  be  of  any 
. / color  or  creed.  .All  that 

was  asked  of  1pm  was  that  he  be  a decent 
citizen. 

Rhode  l^and  started  it.  The  Revolu- 
tion finisH<fd  it.  Men  who  had  fought  to- 
gether for  freedom  forgot  all  their  differences 
and  lived  together.  America  was  free 
to  e,ver\body  who  wished  to  live  here. 
Thc^  big  ship  stopped  creaking  and  sailed 
^ead. 

■■  Now  we  see  our  neighbors  doing  all  sorts 
of  queer  things  and  we  smile  and  go  on. 
A man  starts  a new  religion.  A group  of 
people  follow  him.  We  chuckle  a little  and 
make  funny  pictures  of  them  in  the  news- 
papers. A few  hundred  years  ago  and 
we’d  have  stoned  them  to  death. 

Around  election  time  everyone  gets  up 
on  a soap  box  and  shouts  his  belief  at  every- 
body else.  Arms  are  waved  and  hats  are 
tossed  into  the  air.  Then  they  go  to  the 
ballot  box  and  vote.  That  settles  it.  The 
soap  boxes  disappear,  everybody  goes  to 
work  at  the  next  thing.  The  man  who  is 
elected  gets  a fair  show.  In  some  other 
places  he  would  be  lucky  to  escape  with  his 
life.  The  big  ship  moves  steadily  along. 


An  A.MERlCANis 
just  another 
name  for  a winner.  / 

A winner  is  The  one 
who  holds  on  a miimic  ifter  he  is  “all  in.” 
It  is  that  minute  tttat  costs  the  other  fellow 
the  victory.  It  is  that  minute  that  carries 
the  American  “over  the  top.” 

In  every  bit  of  work  a man  sets  out  to  do 
there  is  one  hard  place.  The  getting  read)’ 
is  easy.  He  is  fresh.  He  is  enthusiastic. 
Then  things  begin  to  get  hard.  He  slows 
up.  He  lowers  his  head  and  hunches  his 
shoulders  and  pushes  on.  Now  comes  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  It  seems  as  if  there  was 
no  more  breath  in  his  lungs — that  his  heart 
won’t  carry  him  one  beat  more.  Then  his 
soul  speaks  out,  “I’m  here!  Push  on.” 
And  over  the  top  he  goes.  He  wins. 

The  Pilgrims  starved  and  shivered  and 
buried  their  dead.  Then  they  sang-'tr' 
psalm  and  held  on — and  they  won.  The 
Catholic  Lathers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 


A WINNER- 


/ hungered  and  thirsted 

and  prayed  on.  And 
/ ihey  won. 

'■  In  the Home(i!ountry 

the  lad  crowded  in  the  little  home,  felt  the 
push  of  poverty  and  theoppressionofa  harsh 
rule.  He  heard  of  the  land  of  freedom,  a 
place  where  fortunes  were  made.  He 
dreamed  of  going.  He  planned  what  great 
things  he  would  do  in  the  new  land.  I le 
worked  and  saved  to  get  his  passage  money. 
At  last  he  was  re'ady.  With  a tiny  box  and 
a bundle  he  started  out.  He  crossed  thv 
ocean  on  a crazy  little  sail  boat.  He  was 
months  on  the  way.  He  landed  and  found 
work.  He  worked  hard  and  saved  and  built 
his  home  and  founded  a family.  When 
he  came  to  his  hard  places  he  set  his  teeth 
and  pushed  on. 

' "It’s  in  the  family,”  in  America.  W’e 
hold  on,  and  we  win.  Our  fathers  did  it 
and  we  do  it. 

Remember — An  American  is  a winner. 
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Str  Arthur  Pearsoti 
became  suddenly  blind 
six  years  ago.  He 
conquered  his  own 


blindness  and  has 
since  dedicated  himself 
to  the  service  of  blinded 
soldiers 
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TO  BE  A 
BLIND 


SIR  ARTHUR  PEAR- 
SON s m i I ed  and 
fixed  his  sightless  but 
alert  eyes  upon  me  as  I 
frantically  scraped  t h e 
sulphuj^ess  match  upon 
the  box.  I felt  that  he 
was  enjoying  and  mocking 
my  ineptitude.  The  match 
snapped.  Sir  Arthur 
laughed  aloud. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said, 

“the  matches  are  really 
miserable.  Here,  take  one 
of  these.”  He  rose  and, 
walking  swiftly  to  the 
mantel  piled  high  with  books  and  ornaments,  picked  up 
another  box  with  unerring  certainty.  “What  the 
deuce,”  said  I to  myself.  “What’s  this— a trick?”  A 
rapid  motion  of  the  fingers  and  the  match  was  aflame; 
he  held  it  while  I lit  my  cigarette.  “Got  it?  Good!”' 
he  remarked,  as  he  smelled  the  smoke.  Then  he  blew 
out  the  flame  and  tossed  the  charred  splinter  of  the 
match  into  the  grate. 

I didn’t  even  say  “Thank  you.”  I was  too  busy  try- 
ing to  mconcile  my  preconceptions  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Ordinarily,  in  speaking  with  a man  who  suffers 
from  a great  affliction,  one  tries  to  forget  it,  to  ignore 
It.  And  here  was  1 finding  it  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
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MAN 


An  I nterview  with 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

By  Leon  Fleischman 


to  rememoer  it.  I couldn’t 
even  console  my  confusion 
with  the  knowledge  that 
Sir  Arthur  had  been  blind 
all  his  life,  and  conse- 
quently lived  in  a world  as 
natural  to  him  as  is  the 
world  of  sunlight  toothers; 
for  Sir  Arthur  has  been 
blind  only  six  years. 

That  number  of  years 
ago  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  publishers  in  Eng- 
land, collecting,  as  Richard 
Harding  Davis  said,  news- 
papers and  magazines  as 
other  men  collect  postage  stamps  and  cigar  bands.  He 
was  approaching  very  nearly  the  height  of  his  meteoric 
career;  he  had  wealth,  power,  and  unlimited  energy. 
And  then  he  became  blind,  suddenly  and  almost  without 
warning.  A little  while  ago  he  had  seen  the  world  lying 
at  his  feet,  and  his  gaze  and  ambition  stretched  over 
continents.  Now,  with  hand  raised  before  his  face, 
with  halting,  shuffling  foot,  he  moves  a few  inches  at 
a time  through  the  dark  continent  of  Eear.  The  pos- 
sible conquests  and  achievements  of  other  men  seemed 
to  be  snatched  from  him;  there  was  left  only  the  chance 
of  victory  over  inanimate  objects— of  chairs  and  tables 
m the  darkness  of  his  life  which  stood  to  make  each  of 
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his  steps  an  heroic  adventure.  There  was  left,  as  we 
think,  only  a resignation  to  the  inevitable. 

Perhaps.  Only  Sir  Arthur  refused  to  take  "the  in- 
evitable” seriously.  He  conquered  his  blindness.  He 
treated  it  like  a gift  to  be  cultivated;  he  determined  to 
become  a virtuoso  of  blindness.  He  treated  it  like  an 
incident  in  his  career;  he  refused  to  let  it  hinder  his  de- 
velopment. He  succeeded.  He  cultivated  the  gift 
to  such  an  extent  that  every  motion  of  his  hand  and 
foot  is  natural,  unrestrained.  In  six  years,  as  he  him- 
self said,  he  has  become  a “much  better  blind  man.” 
His  gestures,  his  carriage,  his  keen  glance  as  he  listened 
to  me  in  his  room  in  a New  York  hotel  the  other  day, 
were  absolutely  normal.  'For  a little  while  1 was  un- 
comfortable. I wanted  to  look  about  and  inspect  the 
room;  but  somehow  I couldn’t  shake  off  the  notion  that 
Sir  Arthur  would  actually  notice  my  apparent  inatten- 
tion. \\'ill\  -nilly,  the  naturalness,  the  normality  of  his 
action  and  temperament  compelled  acceptance,  and  1 
began  to  regard  him  as  he  asked  me  to — as  “just  an 
ordinary  chap  who  can’t  see.” 

SIR  ARTHUR  had  come  to  the  United  States  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men.  The  results  he  had 
achieved  in  England  as  president  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  as  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
Hostel — the  magnificent  fifteen-acre  estate  in  London 
which  Otto  Kahn  loaned  for  the  training  and  retMuca- 
tion  of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors — the  methods  he  had 
initiated  and  the  philosophy  he  had  preached  so  simply 
had  become  the  inspiration  of  similar  institutions  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  this  country.  But  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  wanted  the  immediate  influence  of  his 
personality;  so  he  came  and  gave  of  it — to  the  inmates 
of  hospitals,  to  audiences  in  crowded  auditoriums,  and 
to  blinded  and  crippled  people  of  ever\’  description  who 
felt  that  he  possessed  some  quality  from  which  they 
could  derive  an  actual,  a vital  benefit. 

The  first  few  minutes’  conversation  with  him  the 
other  day  did  not  immediately  reveal  that  quality. 
1 saw  a tall,  well  set-up,  carefully  dressed  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  with  gray  and  thinning  hair,  whose 
full,  highly  colored,  strongly  featured  face  was  con- 
stantly alive  to  reflect  the  emotions  of  the  mind;  and 
whose  firm  lips,  with  the  slightest  of, variations,  could 
express  the  tenderest  sympathy,  the  frankest  amuse- 
ment as  well  and  as  quickly  as  they  could  denote 
sternness  or  scorn.  His  eyes  were  blue,  alert;  his  ges- 
tures abrupt  and  decided;  his  voice  sharp  but  well- 
bodied, and  his  words  quickly  found  and  crisply  spoken. 
I saw  a man  who  might  have  been  a successful  business 
man,  or  a lawyer,  architect,  engineer,  or  politician.  I 
felt  that  this  man  talked  and  acted  with  the  confidence 
of  success.  Was  this  the  quality? 

We  were  speaking  of  blindness.  Sir  Arthur  was  say- 
ing that  the  blind  didn’t  want  pity,  that  they  wanted 
understanding;  that  while  it  was  true  enough  that  they 
had  suffered  a tragic  misfortune,  there  were  other 
chances  as  bad  or  worse  which  might  have  happened  to 
them  even  if  they  had  retained  their  sight,  and  that 
life,  by  all  odds,  could  mean  just  as  much  to  them. 

“Abolish  that  confounded  word  ‘affliction’,”  said 
Sir  Arthur,  almost  irritably.  “If  you  don’t,  a man 


will  adopt  the  soul-destroying  word  and  immediately 
give  info  and  sink  under  the  weight  of  it.  That  is  true 
of  ever>'thing  in  life.  Stop  moaning  about  the  past; 
look  ahead,  get  up,  go  on!  Don’t  call  these  men  blind; 
just  think  of  them  as  normal  men  who  cannot  see.” 

Sir  .Arthur  leaned  over  and,  striking  a match,  lit  a 
fresh  cigar.  He  glanced  at  the  glowing  end  in  the  casual, 
contemplative  manner  of  the  usual  smoker.  “Give 
a man  something  to  do,”  he  continued;  “that  is  all  that 
makes  happiness  in  life,  whether  a man  has  all  his 
senses  or  only  a few.  Ordina  ry  people  meet  their  crises 
in  life  and  don’t  break,  even  though  they  thought  they 
would— the  loss  of  one  most  dear,  of  a hardly-won- 
fortune,  of  what  they  had  considered  the  foundation 
of  their  existence.  I'hat  applies  to  the  blinded  man. 
Release  the  creative  impulse,  the  creative  energy,  let 
him  know  that  he  can  and  is  accomplishing  something, 
and  he  is  fixed.  I tell  you  that  our  blinded  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s are  really  finding  a true  happiness!” 

Just  then  the  telephone  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment rang  and  Sir  Arthur  sprang  up  to  answer  it.  He 
seated  himself  quickly  and  took  off  the  receiver  without 
a second’s  groping  for  it.  When  he  had  concluded  his 
conversation  he  walked  toward  his  chair,  jotting  a 
memorandum  in  his  notebook.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  this  man  was  blind.  Only  my  knowledge  of  the 
fact  caused  me  to  notice  the  stiffness  with  which  he  held 
his  note-book  and  the  cramped  motion  of  his  pencil. 

I was  wondering  whether  these  statements,  these 
theories  of  his,  were  not  somewhat  stern,  rather — un- 
gentle! They  do  come  in  conflict,  do  they  not,  with 
the  traditional  and  delicately  sad  sentimental  and  the 
more  or  less  laisse;-faire  viewpoint  that  has  character- 
ized our  attitude  toward  the  blind.  Perhaps  Sir 
Arthur  sensed  the  skepticism  and  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ment. He  smiled  as  he  puffed  deeply  at  his  cigar. 

“Really,”  he  said,  “we  don’t  give  our  senses  half  a 
chance;  we  leave  everything  to  the  eye.  Personally, 

I appreciate  a good  cigar  now  better  than  I ever  did 
before;  and  I like  to  look  at  it  because  it  is  what  I used 
to  do  and  I want  to  feel  and  seem  normal.  Why,”  he 
laughed  heartily,  “if  I live  to  be  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  old  I’ll  be  an  ever  so  much  better  blind  man  than 
I am  to-\iay!  Don’t  you  see?” 

Then  I began  to  realize  all  the  more  clearly 
throughout  the  remainder  of  our  talk  that  the 
quality  I had  instinctively  sensed  in  him  was  not  merely 
that  of  a common  “success”  but  was,  in  this  instance 
especially,  the  sum  of  all  those  qualities  that  make  for 
a real  achievement.  They  were  a fine  courage  and  a 
splendid  hope  and  a great  tolerance  and  a broad  under- 
standing. They  were  vision  and  practicality.  Just 
as  the  patients  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  according  to  Sir 
Arthur,  are  finding  newer  interests  in  doing  things,  in 
discovering  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  create, 
so  Sir  .Arthur  himself  finds  as  great  a satisfaction  in  de- 
veloping his  own  faculties  and  energies  in  order  that  he 
“may  become  a better  blind  man,  ” as  well  as  in  helping 
and  showing  other  sightless  men  how  they  may  attain 
an  economic  and  spiritual  freedom. 

F-'or  the  belief  in  the  fact  of  material  independence 
is  justified  in  this  new  training  of  the  blinded.  And 
as  a result,  the  blind  mendicant  may  be  considered  an 
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anachronism;  “blindness”  and  “destitution”  are  no 
longer  inseparable  terms.  From  St.  Dunstan’s  more 
than  six  hundred  men  have  gone  out  to  self-supporting 
tasks;  there  are  seven  hundred  more  working  there  now 
for  this  end,  and  there  are  hundreds  more  to  come.  In 
France  and  Italy  and  the  United  States  the  same  re- 
sults are  being  accomplished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when 
the  public  sweeps  away  some  of  its  old  prejudices, 
factory  owners  and  employers  of  every  kind  will  realize 
that  the  blind  man  can  enter  into  a multitude  of  oc- 
cupations that  to-day  arQ  automatically  closed  to  him. 

“Life  isn’t  the  number  of  years  a man  has  lived,” 
Sir  Arthur  went  on.  “It  is  the  number  of  experiences 
he  has  in  life.  1 consider  my  blindness  only  another 
experience,”  and,  as  an  after-thought,  he  added,  “I 
might  say  a very  interesting  one.” 

“ 1 had  always  lived  very  fully,  been  all  over,  done 
lots  of  things.  I wasn’t  going  to  give  in.  I merely 
had  to  strike  out  a new  path;  even  people  who  can  see 
must  strike  out  new  paths  if  they  do  not  want  to  be 
defeated.  1 did  it  when  I was  a young  fellow.  I sup- 
pose I am  what  you  would  call  a ‘self-made’  man.  My 
father  was  a clergyman.  1 was  in  business  and  when 
1 was  twenty-three  I came  to  the  United  States  for 
a short  stay,  and  I consider  that  One  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous events  in  my  career.  I saw  your  young  men 
all  about  me  accomplishing  more  and  earning  more 
than  I had  ever  thought  possible  for  myself  at  that 
time.  So  when  I returned  to  England  with  new  ideas 
and  a wider  horizon  1 told  my  employer  that  unless  he 


would  allow  me  to  do  this-and-that  and  give  me  this- 
and-that  1 would  leave  him.  He  refused,  so  I chucked 
it.  My  family  and  my  friends  thought  I was  a maniac! 
But  I had  new  interests  and  wanted  to  see  what  I could 
do  for  myself.”  Sir  Arthur  made  a sweeping  gesture 
with  his  arm.  “The  rest  was  easy.” 

However  simple  “ the  rest  ” may  have  been  is  another 
story.  But  it  was  the  same  determination  that  enabled 
Sir  Arthur  to  cope  with  his  blindness,  strike  out  in  dark 
and  unchartered  fields,  and  create  other  interests  for 
himself.  He  finds  them,  for  example,  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
where  come  men  suffering  just  as  he  suffered  in  the 
early  days  of  his  blindness,  but  the  majority  of  whom 
have  not  the  will  to  fight.  Aside  from  the  purely  psy- 
chological influence  of  blindness  there  is  the  fear  of 
poverty,  of  idleness,  of  uselessness,  of  economic  depen- 
dence. So  Sir  Arthur  gives  each  of  them  a “heart-to- 
heart  talk”  the  moment  that  they  are  scheduled  to 
come  to  St.  Dunstan’s  and  even  before  they  have  left 
the  hospital. 

“It  is  a very  ordinary  little  talk,”  explained  Sir 
Arthur  deprecatingly.  He  walked  across  the  room  and 
pressed  the  wall  button  to  summon  ice  water.  “ I 
merely  say,  ‘I  am  afraid  you  have  been  treated  pretty 
badly,  old  chap.  I know.  There  are  worse  things 
though.  You’re  an  ordinary  healthy  chap — all  your 
faculties  will  improve.  You  have  only  got  to  get  along 
without  sight.  Are  you  going  to  let  down,  or  do  you 
want  to  buck  up?  Oh,  you  can’t  see!  Well,  neither 
can  I,  you  know;  but  1 get  on  finely.  The  same  with 


Recreation  is  essential 
to  the  blind.  Here  they 
are  playing  push-ball 


Outdoor  exercise  and 
, relaxation  are  gained 
from  playing  leap 
frog  at  St.  Dunstan’s 


you.  You’ll  see!’  And  I talk  to  him  so  that  he  feels 
he  is  really  no  differently  fixed  than  myself,  and  he  be- 
gins to  be  interested.  I always  hold  a fellow  by  the 
hand;  a little  pressure  at  the  right  time  takes  the  place 
of  what  doesn’t  exist.” 

Sir  Arthur  was  silent  for  a moment.  “1  think  a 
friend  ought  to  touch  a blind  chap’s  hand  now  and  then 
— some  sort  of  contact;  after  all  he  can’t  see  you,  even 
though  he  is  pretty  clever  at  visualization.  Well,  then 
1 tell  him  that  he  is  coming  to  St.  Dunstan’s  where 
there  are  no  blind  people,  only  normal  people  who  can’t 
see.  It  is  a happy  crowd,  1 tell  him — working  to- 
gether, playing  together,  busy  all  the  time.  This  is 
no  fairy  tale,’  1 say.  ‘You  will  see  for  yourself.  What 
did  you  do  before?  Oh,  you  were  a butcher!  Why, 
then  you  know  a good  deal  about  handling  small  tools, 
don’t  you?  Carpentry  is  the  thing  for  you!’  .^nd 
in  a few  months  that  chap  will  be  a carpenter,  and  no 
mean  one,  1 promise  you.  On  the  whole,  though,  a man 
is  encouraged  to  stick  to  his  occupation  if  it  is  possible. 
If  he  cannot-what  is  he  interested  in?  If  he  is  interested 
in  something,  we  feel  that  there  Is  nothing  he  can’t  do. 

“You  ask  whether  they  believe  me,  and  don’t  fight 
my  influence?  Not  a bit  of  it!  1 tel!  you  they  become 
interested.  It  is  not  so  difficult  for  the  younger  men; 
they  are  in  the  easily  forgetful  stage.  It  is  a new  game 
for  them,  and  they  play  it  for  all  it’s  worth.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  for  the  older  ones;  they  can’t  get  used  to 
the  knocks  so  easily.  The  knocks — literally.” 


As  Sir  Arthur  walked  about  the  room,  his  move- 
ments were  sure,  graceful;  there  was  none  of  the  hes- 
itancy, the  uncertainty,  that  is  usually  associated  with 
the  walking  of  the  blind.  He  took  up  a siphon  of  vichy 
and,  filling  a glass,  passed  it  over  to  me.  He  knew 
exactly  where  I was.  He  smiled  as  he  seated  himself. 
“That  takes  patience.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  will  power  it  takes  to  overcome  the  depression  that 
smothers  you  when  you’ve  hit  your  face  against  the 
edge  of  an  open  door.  1 tell  you  this,  though;  the  most 
difficult  adjustment  for  the  blinded  man  to  make  is 
getting  about.” 

Sir  Arthur  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  quickly  felt  of 
the  time.  “Did  you  notice,”  he  continued,  “that  I 
looked  at  my  watch?  And  that  I look  at  my  cigar 
quite  frequently?  I always  do  that.  I believe  in 
visualizing  everything,  and  that  is  what  1 tell  the  men 
at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Of  course  we  have  mats  on  the  floors 
which  lead  them  in  the  right  direction  and  rails  to 
guide  them,  at  first,  with  knobs  on  them  just  before  they 
come  to  a turn — ^little  mechanical  tricks  like  that.  But 
a blind  man  can  pretty  quickly  learn  a sense  of  direction. 
Aside  from  that,  however,  I want  them  to  visualize  as 
I do.  If  I am  in  a room  for  any  length  of  time  1 want 
to  know  exactly  what  is  in  it,  where  everything  is  placed. 
1 see  it  then,  and  in  a short  time  I can  get  ’round  in  it 
as  well  as  you  could.  I won’t,  for  example,  sit  in  the 
dark.  It  is  a bad  habit;  it  makes  one  feel  abnormal. 
1 want  to  be  normal,  and  so  docs  everyone  else.  If 


they  can’t  help  it;  but  they  should  not  treat  him  as  an 
outsider,  as  an  incompetent.  It  is  terrifically  bad  for 
him.  One  chap’s  wife  came  to  see  him  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
and,  in  tears,  told  me  all  that  she  was  going  to  do  fof  him 
when  he  came  home.  I told  her  that  was  all  very  well; 
but,  I said,  'If  he  wants  to  fetch  something  for  you,  or 
for  himself,  from  up-stairs,  let  him  do  it.  He  can.  He 
will.  And  every  time  he  does  so  he  is  becoming  a better 
blind  man.  I mean  it;  because  all  his  senses — other 
than  sight,  of  course — are  strengthened  every  time  he 
performs  an  action  of  that  sort.’ 

“It  is  astonishing,  really,  how  much  of  a man’s  life 
is  automatic,  depending  upon  sight.  A man  walks, 
cats,  dresses,  really  is  active  most  of  his  life  through 
his  eyes.  He  lets  the  other  senses  use  themselves,  and 
the  eye  suppresses  most  of  them.  I might  say  that 
he  lets  the  eyes  do  everything  and  the  mind  very  little; 
for  he  sees  without  actually  perceiving.  Well,  in  a 
blind  man  the  other  senses  get  a chance  to  exercise 
themselves;  he  has  conscious  perception  through  them. 
And  of  course,  at  first,  that  is  a great  mental  strain.” 
Sir  Arthur  switched.  “Now,  I don’t  believe  in  being 
tired,  and  1 rarely  am.  1 must  say  that  the  only  thing 


The  economic  life  at  St.  Dunstan  s.  The  lower  picture  is  the  interior  of 
the  shoe  shop;  the  upper,  a blind  man  trimming  a sole  with  a special  plane 


you  act  normally,  you  will  be  normal.  But  if  you  give 
in  to  yourself — stare  up  at  the  ceiling,  perhaps,  when 
you  talk  to  a man — you  are  not  doing  the  normal  thing 
and  are  on  the  way  to  lose  out.”  Sir  Arthur  suddenly 
pointed  to  a corner  of  the  room.  “There  is  a blue 
screen,  embroidered  with  dragons.  There  is  an  arm- 
chair. There  are  three  glasses  on  that  table.  I have 
been  looking  at  you  right  along.  You  were  looking 
probably  out  of  the  window  a moment  ago.  I could 
tell  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  your  voice.” 
He  smiled  at  me.  He  was  right. 

“We  want  to  be  independent,”  he  continued.  “1 
always  say  that  the  worst  enemies  of  a blinded  man 
are  likely  to  be  his  loving  family  and  friends.  I know 


that  fags  me  is  two  hours  in  the  hostel,  showing  and 
bucking  up  the  men.  1 suppose  that  is  because  I have 
to  give  something  of  myself.  And  it  means  concen- 
tration. It’s  because  we  know  the  effects  of  strain  that 
we  can  accomplish,  in  a few  months,  more  than  other 
institutions  are  able  to  in  years.  We  guard  against 
exhaustion. 

“No  matter  what  they  do,  whether  it  is  reading  or 
writing  in  Braille,  typewriting,  cobbling,  carpentering, 
or  poultry  farming,  working  under  the  handicap  of 
newly  inflicted  blindness  imposes  a very  much  greater 
mental  strain  than  those  who  can  sec  would  imagine; 
the  other  senses  have  lain  dormant  and  must  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  conscious,  concentrated  use  of  the 
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l;rain,-*and  it  is  only  after  some  time  has  passed  that  the 
perception,  through  the  finger  tips  or  through  the  aid 
of  various  movements  of  the  bod>’  and  the  other  senses, 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  mechanical.  I kept 
my  valet  on  for  a while  after  1 became  blind.  I felt 
that  the  process  of  dressing  was  a little  thing,  and  you 
have  no  idea  how  he  helped  me.  But  1 realized 
that  the  little  things  may  easily  become  the  big  things, 

1 wanted  to  be  independent.  I got  rid  of  him;  and  now 
1 can  dress  and  undress  myself,  pack  or  unpack  my  bag 
if  I am  traveling,  as  well  as  ever  1 could.  At  first,  of 
course,  1 had  to  concentrate  on  every  move;  now  my 
senses  are  trained. andthere’s  not  the  slightest  difficult\-. 

“This  applies  to  the  chaps  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Their 
senses  develop  so  that  they  can  become  efficient  in 
industry.  There  is  sometimes  little  reason  why  a pro- 
fessional man  can’t  continuu  his  career.  I followed 
mint*  for  a space,  but  1 found  that  I would  have  to  spend 
ten  hours  a day  being  read  to,  and  that  was  too  much. 
We  had  a captain  at  the  hostel  who  has  since  returned 
to  his  business,  which  he  had  thought  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  is  doing  so  signally  well  that  he  has  been  sent 
to  the  colonies  to  do  reorganization  work  for  his  firm. 

“You  would  say  that  poultry-farming  was  much 
more  difficult  to  teach  a man.  It  isn’t.  The  men 
learn  to  distinguish  birds  of  difl'erent  breeds  almost 
instantaneously  by  touch,  to  manage  incubators  and 
foster-mothers,  to  prepare  and  truss  birds  for  table, 
and  generally  to  conduct  a poultry  farm  on  methods 
that  should  ensure  paying  results.  They  are  taught 
rough  carpentr)’  and  learn  to  make  hen  coops,  gates, 
and  other  useful  objects.  The  finishing  touches  are 
given  in  a month  at  the  poultry  farm.  A stock  of  birds 
of  the  best  breeds  is  raised  there,  and  these  are  given 


to  the  men  when  they  arc  set  up  for  themselves.  They 
are  further  assisted  by  an  arrangement  which  enables 
their  wives,  mothers,  sisters  or  other  relatives  to  learn 
poultry  farming  at  a progressive  and  well-equipped  farm 
in  the  country  where  the  instruction  is  free. 

“Really,  there  is  practically  nothing  that  can’t  be 
done.”  Sir  Arthur  rubbed  his  chin.  “1  use  a good 
old-fashioned  open  razor — but  I’d  trust  a blind  man 
to  shave  me,  too.  One  of  the  men  who  came  to  us  had 
been  a barber.  He  felt  particularly  depressed  because 
he  thought  he  couldn’t  continue  his  trade.  ‘Why  ncJi?’ 
I asked.  Because  he  couldn’t  cut  hair-  that  was  sure! 
But  he  could  shave,  1 said.  He  would  like  to  see  any- 
one give  him  the  chance!  ‘Well,  you  stay  around 
until  you  gel  used  to  things,’  I told  him,  ‘and  then  you 
shall  shave  me.’  He  did;  and  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
shaves  I ever  had!  To-day  that  man  is  doing  a flour- 
ishing business  in  a shop  in  London,  delegating  the 
hair-cutting  to  his  assistants.  Oh,  one  learns  with  the 
hands!  Table  manners,  though — extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult! But  after  a time  you  get  an  almost  perfect 
sense  of  direction.  1 can  reach  for  a glass  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  knocking  it  over,  once  1 know  where  it 
IS  placed,  and  have  had  a chance  to>orientate  myself. 

“Look!”  Sir  Arthur  reached  out  swiftly  in  the  air 
for  the  glass  resting  on  the  table — not  a fraction  of  an 
inch  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  or  too  short.  His 
fingers  closed  about  it  with  the  sureness  of  vision. 
Easy?  Insignificant?  Try  it,  and  see  if  it  is! 

Sir  Arthur  suddenly  stopped  short  a moment,  leaned 
forward  and  looked  at  me  intently.  “Would  you  be- 
lieve it  possible,”  he  seemed  to  challenge  any  doubts  1 
might  have,  “that  you  could  teach  a blinded  man,  who 
had  lost  both  arms  as  well,  to  work  a typewriter?” 


//  is  surprising  how  many  normal  recreations  are  open  to  the 
blind.  Here  they 'are  rowing  on  the  Thames,  near  St.  Ihmstan’s 
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By  this  time,  after  watching  and  listening  to  Sir 
Arthur,  1 was  prepared  to  believe  anything.  I told 
him  as  much;  but  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  the  man  acquired  the  will,  the  desire  to  do 
this;  or  how  others  at  St.  Dunstan’s  possessed  the  spirit 
to  dance,  as  they  do;  to  row  upon  the  lake  in  races,  as 
they  do;  to  play  push  ball;  to  do  any  one  of  the 
number  of  things  that  ordinarily  predicate  a tem- 
porary feeling  of  carefree  joyousness. 

Sir  Arthur  laughed.  “People  have  such  erroneous 
id#as!  They  think  they  can  place  themselves  in  a 
blind  man’s  place,  and  they  are  very  sweet  when  they 
try,  and  play  soft  music  most  beautifully — but  they 
really  do  not  understand.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  our 
teachers  are  blind.  That  is  immediately  a bond  of 
sympathy  and  a cause  of  interest.  They  will  listen  to 
him,  because  he  knows.  Bill  says  that  if  GeorgCj  who 
is  teaching  him  to  be  a masseur — and  the  blind  make 
excellent  masseurs,  being  in  constant  demand — can  do 
it,  who  the  devil  is  George  to  be  cleverer  than  he! 
Or,  we  are  going  to  have  a dance;  there  is  one  nearly 
every  week.  Bill  is  out  of  spirits;  what  is  dancing  to  him! 
But  Harry  is  dancing  with  a girl,  a charming  girl;  he 
is  having  a great  time.  Oh,  he  is,  is  he?  Bet  he  is  not 
much  of  a dancer! — What  does  she  look  like?— So  I 
describe  her,  as  she  has  been  described  to  me;  and  it 
won’t  be  long  before  Bill  will  be  learning  that  he  can 
enjoy  dancing  with  and  talking  to  a nice  girl — whom 
he  has  already  visualized  satisfactorily — as  much  as 
ever  he  could.  Put  it  all  on  the  basis  of  friendly  com- 
petition— competition  that  is  based  on  cooperation  be- 
tween equals — and  each  man  will  react  to  it  and  find 
that  he  has  a normal  outlet  for  his  energies,  whether  in 
the  way  of  sports,  work,  or  love-making!” 

ONE  has  heard  much  of  the  sweet  smile  of  the  blind 
and  the  patient  resignation;  that  is  all  rubbish,  said 
Sir  Arthur.  A man  is  not  worth  much  if  he  is  resigned, 
he  claims;  give  him  something  to  do,  show  him  that  he 
can  do  it,  interest  him,  and  then  he  has  something  better 
than  a sad  smile  and  resignation.  One  has  heard,  too, 
of  the  compensation  to  the  other  senses.  As  Sir  Arthur 
explained,  the  word  “compensation”  is  inaccurate; 
the  other  senses  are  merely  developed,  as  he  showed 
before,  through  greater  need  and  use. 

“Of  course  there  is  a chance  that  the  taste  may  im- 
prove because  there  is  greater  concentration  needed. 
As  1 have  said,  we  get  to  perceive  more  than  when  we 
only  saw.  Personally  1 never  cared  much  for  music — 
I always  liked  tunes— and  1 am  not  particularly  fond 
of  music  now.  If  1 am  read  to,  these  days,  1 may 
think  a good  deal  more  about  what  1 hear,  because  1 
have  to  concentrate.  And  sounds  mean  a lot  more  to 
me  than  they  did.  Time  after  time  a ticking  clock  or 
a creaking  board  has  enabled  me  to  locate  objects  for 
people  and  they  think  1 am  a wizard.” 

Sir  Arthur  sat  back,  and  smiled  with  justifiable 
pride  as  he  continued,  “ 1 had  an  amusing  experience 
in  London.  1 was  walking  one  morning  and,  as  I 
reached  the  curb,  I heard  a cart  approaching.  I slowed 
up,  the  cart  stopped  just  in  front  of  me.  1 walked  round 
it  and  continued  on  my  way.  A few  yards  further  a 
friend  overtook  me  and  told  me,  ‘ it  was  wonderful  the 
way  you  avoided  that  cart,  especially  because  of  its 


unusual  length.’  But  it  wasn’t  wonderful.  When  the 
cart  stopped  1 knew  that  the  hor^  was  immediatly  in 
front  of  me,  for  I could  hear  his  breathing.  1 knew 
it  was  a coal  cart  because  of  the  smell,  and  that  it  was 
a long  cart  that  needed  walking  about,  because  all 
coaS  carts — in  London,  anyway — are  long.  What 
my  friend’s  sense  of  sight  had  told  him,  my  sense  of 
hearing  and  smell  had  showed  me.  We  learn,  you  see. 
But  in  the  beginning  it  does  take  concentration.  Did 
you  notice  that  when  I was  walking  about  the  room  a 
while  ago  and  talking  at  the  same  time,  I wasn’t  quite 
sure  of  the  exact  position  of  the  chair  and  the  table? 
That  was  because  I wasn’t  able  to  give  my  sense  of 
direction  the-  aid  of  my  full  attention;  it  doesn’t  work 
automatically  yet.  So  1 am  not  yet  a perfect  blind  man ! 

“Do  not  suppose,  though,  that  just  because  a blind 
man’s  other  senses  do  develop  in  one  way  or  another, 
he  doesn’t  see,  and  cannot  see.  As  I said  before,  1 try 
to  visualize  everything,  just  as  Bill  did  the  charming 
girl  at  the  dance.  And,  speaking  of  Bill,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  idea  he  had  of  her  could  make  him 
quite  happy,  and  that,  if  he  really  grew  to  care  for  her, 
he  wouldn’t  have  any  morbid  hesitancy  about  asking 
her  to  marry  him.  Many  of  our  young  fellows  have 
been  married  since  they  left  St.  Dunstan’s.  But,  as 
I was  saying,  if  I meet  a person  frequently  I have  him 
described  to  me  by  two  different  people.  Then  1 get 
a picture  in  my  mind  and  it  is  as  clear,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  the  actuality  would  be. 

“It  is  the  same  way  with  places.  1 remember  very 
well  places  I’ve  never  seen.  There  was  one  particular 
spot  I had  never  cared  to  visit  while  1 could  see.  1 
went  there  afterward,  took  long  walks  and  had  it 
minutely  described  to  me.  I found  that  I liked  the 
place  enormously,  and  that  it  was  really  beautiful. 

“Voices  are,  naturally,  awfully  important  in  the 
blind  man’s  life.  I,  myself,  have  always  been  extremely 
sensitive  to  voices.  I sometimes  think  that  1 can 
judge  a man’s  character  by  his  voice  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  if  1 could  see  his  face.  People  have  always 
laid  the  emphasis  on  facial  expression,  and  been 
guarded  in  allowing  their  thoughts  to  find  expres- 
sion in  the  countenance.  They  haven’t,  however, 
trained  the  voice  nearly  so  well  to  disguise  or  express 
what  they  think  or  feel.  I can’t  explain  it  exactly, 
but  there  are  subtleties  of  the  voice.” 


I ASKED  Sir  Arthur  what  he  missed  most  in  thisi 
sightless  life  of  his. 

“Games,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  was  always  a sports- 
man. Tennis,  golf — 1 can  tell  you  I jolly  well  miss  them ! |j 
Many  times  1 walkover  golf  courses  I used  to  play — go  J|| 
over  the  old  games.  Oh,  I did  hate  to  give  those  up."  ||r 
He  rose  and  smiled  at  me.  1 left  him  standing  ||j|' 
framed  in  the  door-way,  an  erect,  indomitable  figure,  | 
a glow  of  “all  rightness”  on  his  face,  a cheery  message  «;,i| 
on  his  lips.  The  door  closed,  and  blotted  him  out.  I ^ i 
stood  and  looked  at  the  closed  door,  and  fancied  him||i| 
hastening  to  his  room  to  dress  for  his  evening  lecture.f|| 
And  then,  at  last,  I dared  the  pleasure  of  an  emotion““" 
that  had  been  welling  up  within  me  not  because  of  his;;;;| 
blindness,  but  because  Qlhis_sj2iendid  courage.  I_paid 
a tribute  to  ainormal,  a noble  spirit.  I had  spoken  with|||j 


a blind  man* 'ho  had  made  me  ashamed  that  I could  see|; 


